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JAMES ROBINSON BOISE. 



The Teacher, the Scholar, the Educator, the Man, the 

Christian. 



By Ira Maurice Price, 
The University of Chicago. 



Dr. Boise has become to hundreds of students a synonym 
of accuracy, exactness and precision. The name pictures to 
their minds a unique figure in the educational world, whose 
activity was unceasing throughout a full half of this nineteenth 
century. A mere recital of his ancestry and preparation for 
work would prejudice the reader in favor of a notable career. 
On his father's side he descended through Scotch-Irish parent- 
age from a French Huguenot who was compelled at a time of 
great persecution to flee for his life. On his mother's side he 
was related to the family of Dr. Edward Robinson, the noted 
explorer and scholar of fifty years ago, an element of whose name 
is retained in the name at the head of this sketch. By heredity, 
then, he possessed unusual qualities for just the service which 
he was to render to the cause of higher education. He was 
born at Blandford, Mass., January 27, 181 5. The preparation 
for his life-work was received at Hamilton (N. Y.) and Suffield 
(Conn.) Academies (1832-35), and at Brown University, from 
which he was graduated in 1840 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He spent several years at intervals and altogether in 
study and travel abroad, in Germany, Greece, France and Italy, 
and had the best of advantages for a broad and thorough train- 
ing for his chosen profession. 

Dr. Boise was a master-teacher and Greek was his servant. 
Those who have sat in his class room have looked upon him 
with reverence as an embodiment of all available knowledge of 
the Greek language, literature and civilization. His learning 
was not superficial or loose in any sense of the term, but pro- 
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found and accurate, taking in the whole sweep from the Trojan 
wars to the most insignificant (though all were significant to 
him) accents on the smallest Greek particle. Professor Boise 
has the high honor of having first introduced and required in 
this country the writing of Greek with accents. Nor was his 
comprehensive and exact knowledge of Greek a sealed book to 
others. One of Dr. Boise's greatest powers came into action at 
this point. He was not only able but skillfully capable of convey- 
ing to others this wisdom through the office of teacher. In this 
office he did his great life-work. As soon as graduated from 
Brown University (1840) he was elected tutor of Greek and 
Latin, and four years later professor in the chair of Greek, 
which he filled until 1852, under the presidency of the revered 
Francis Wayland. The University of Michigan, the new univer- 
sity of the West, secured his services in the same chair for 
seventeen years (1852-1868). The (now "Old") University 
of Chicago, occupying a strategical point for effective pioneer 
service, marked him as a choice man, called him, and he accepted 
the chair of Greek, which he occupied about nine years (1868- 
December 1876). At this time the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary, under some financial embarrassments, had just removed 
from the city to Morgan Park. Dr. Boise's reputation as an all- 
around Greek scholar and teacher secured his appointment as 
successor, in the chair of New Testament literature and interpre- 
tation, to his life-long intimate friend and schoolmate, Dr. A. N. 
Arnold, whose failing health had compelled him to resign (in 
1876). Fifteen years (1877-1892) Dr. Boise applied his 
wealth of learning to the critical reading of the New Testament 
Greek. From 1891, one year before he ceased teaching, to the 
time of his death (February 9, 1895) ne was Professor Emeri- 
tus in the same chair, one year at Morgan Park and two and 
one-half years in The University of Chicago. Fifty-two years 
of active service as a teacher in a professor's chair ! And such 
a teacher ! Pupils learned from the first that Professor Boise 
was precise and accurate and to the point and required the 
same of them. He could not endure anything which resembled 
cram or crib, or looseness. His patience and sympathy was 
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next to inexhaustible for a hard-working, though dull, student, 
but he had none whatever for the bright and extemporaneous 
reciter. His sharpest pointed satires, always spoken in a mild 
tone and with a twinkle of the eye, pierced the self-conceited, 
bright, though poorly prepared, member of his class. He 
made his class room a place of genuine work upon the lesson. He 
could not be diverted by questions from the one object before 
him — the bringing out of the assigned lesson. "This one thing 
I do," seemed to be Professor Boise's motto, and he carried it 
out and demanded the same of his pupils, even to the iota sub- 
script. He was not, however, immoderate in his demands, but 
required a reasonable amount of work, and all of it to be well 
done. His class room was an assemblage of Greek worthies, 
Homer, Plato and Demosthenes looking down from nook, 
bracket and corner upon his amateurs. The wall was a study in 
Greek topography, archaeology and history, illustrating our 
everyday work, almost transporting us to the glories of those 
enchanting isles. In his method of questioning and allowing 
questions Professor Boise gave his students these pertinent nega- 
tive rules : ( I ) Never ask a question which you can answer your- 
self. (2) Never ask a question which nobody can answer. (3) 
Never ask a question to show how much you know. (4) Never 
ask a question to make the teacher use up time. This happy 
combination of characteristics made Professor Boise the model 
class-room drill-master; and not in Greek only, but in a very 
true sense in English. He always required his pupils to trans- 
late into clear, pure, idiomatic English, so that his class room 
became — in the language of this day — a school of expression. 
Scores of professor's chairs in the colleges and universities of 
our country are today filled by men who were moulded by the 
class-room exactness and methods of Professor Boise — ten, at 
least, are found in the faculties of The University of Chicago. 
The president and the trustees of the Baptist Union Theological 
Seminary showed great wisdom when they chose Professor Boise 
to fill the chair of New Testament Greek. Thirty-seven years of 
accurate and familiar acquaintance with the literature and pecu- 
liarities of both the ancient and modern Greek furnished a broad 
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and secure foundation for doing effective service in this depart- 
ment. With his thorough classical training he was prepared to 
do a special kind of work for students of the New Testament. 
After consultation with several distinguished friends, he decided 
to follow a unique method, to teach his classes the exact meaning 
of the Greek text of the New Testament. Instead of spending a 
year on a few chapters or a small book, Professor Boise would 
lead each class through the entire New Testament in the three 
years' course. Points of doctrine he would never discuss, but 
referred the questioner to the department where such points 
were taken up. 

The observing and careful student gathered many gems 
from his careful discrimination made between classical and New 
Testament Greek, and found the key to the understanding of 
passages which commentaries simply darken by wisdom. 
This method was severely criticised by some (possibly because 
not the one in vogue in similar institutions), and equally lauded 
by others. It certainly gave the students a kind of information 
not found in other class rooms nor in the approved New Testa- 
ment commentary of this day. This was fittingly the crowning 
work of this veteran Greek teacher — arming and equipping hun- 
dreds of young men to preach the gospel of the New Testa- 
ment throughout this and other lands. 

This masterful teacher extended his influence not simply 
through his pupils, but through his books. These put the 
teacher on record as a scholar. The same exacting scholarship 
shown and required in the class room was exhibited in a series 
of text-books. Among these may be mentioned : Boise's First 
Lessons in Greek, Boise Homer's Iliad, Boise's Exercises in Greek 
Syntax and Boise and Freeman's Selections from Various Greek 
Authors. These were widely used and passed through several 
editions. They gave the author not only a national but an inter- 
national reputation. In fact, the University of Tubingen, recog- 
nizing his contribution to the interpretation of Homer, gave him 
in 1868 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. In 1870 the 
University of Michigan conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws; and in 1880 Brown University honored her distin- 
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guished son with the Doctorate of Divinity. Since 1880 even 
his feeble health and declining years did not hinder him from 
publishing some of the best results of his New Testament study. 
These appeared first in a pamphlet for private circulation, then 
in three volumes, each containing the Greek text with his brief, 
recondite, pointed notes — and all on the epistles of Paul. The 
first volume was The Epistle to the Galatians and the Epistles to the 
Romans (1885), the second, The Seven Epistles of Paul, written 
after he became a prisoner (1887), the third, The Epistle to the 
Thessalonians and to the Corinthians (1890). In the preface 
to the third volume I find these characteristic statements, 
embodying also the purpose of the books: "The notes are for 
the most part brief, and are intended to aid the student, or the 
pastor, in arriving with as few digressions as possible at the 
exact construction and meaning of the Greek. These points 
are kept constantly in view — the exact signification of words, 
the force of the Greek construction, and the logical connection 
of the sentences. No scholar can afford to neglect either one of 
these three points, whether in classic or New Testament Greek." 
The value and usefulness of these volumes have been gratefully 
recognized and acknowledged by New Testament scholars of 
wide repute. They are not commentaries, in the popular sense 
of that term, but are supplemental, of a critical, yet of a warm, 
sympathetic nature. These form an appropriate climax to his 
career, and leave us a heritage of some of his choicest thoughts 
on the letters of the great Apostle to the gentiles. 

Dr. Boise was not only a Greek scholar. He had an intense 
interest in modern languages, several of which he spoke with 
fluency. He also took an active interest in educational methods 
generally. The writer heard from his own lips, that he and Pro- 
fessor Frieze, his colleague, wholly reconstructed the curriculum 
of the University of Michigan. Together they laid the founda- 
tions for the larger, the more thorough and the more comprehen- 
sive discipline of that great institution. He was among the first 
aggressive advocates of co-education, a very unpopular theme to 
most educators in his prime of life. One of his reasons for 
accepting a position in the Old University of Chicago was that 
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he might realize his ardent desires. The seed sown by himself 
and a very few others of his day has produced an abundant harvest 
throughout the West, including our own institution; even his 
alma nutter and other institutions of the East cheered his last 
days by the adoption of co-education. 

As a man Dr. Boise was unassuming, plain, simple-hearted, 
open-minded, genuine. His whole energy was bent toward 
doing well the one work of his life. Always in frail health, he 
was compelled to foster his strength, to concentrate his powers, 
and to deprive himself of many of the social privileges open to, 
and claims usually made upon, one in his position. But his 
students and intimate friends, who knew best his largeness of 
mind and unselfishness of nature, soon discovered that he was 
anything but narrow. He took a living, and in early life an 
active interest in educational movements, and showed a tender 
fervor for the cause of Christian missions in every part of the 
earth. He kept himself thoroughly informed -on all questions 
touching in any way his own activities. In all his statements in 
the class room and out of it, he was careful, guarded, clear. His 
love of precision and exactness marked his every thought and 
movement, and carried with it strong convictions of right and 
duty. Consequently, Dr. Boise was an open enemy of every- 
thing that savored of pretense, notoriety or sham. Nothing 
was more repulsive to his matter-of-fact make-up than the 
pedantic, the pompous, the grandiloquent. On the other hand, 
sincerity, candor, diligence, carefulness, modesty touched his 
sympathies, aroused his interest and formed between him and 
his friend tender ties of attachment. His former pupils in all 
parts of the earth will recall many little unexpected acts of kind- 
ness with which Dr. Boise cheered them on their school way. 
Even the children upon the streets, especially in his later years, 
received his attentions in the shape of bits of candy, so inter- 
ested was he in young life. 

But the man was what he was largely because he was a Chris- 
tian. Converted in early life, he deliberately determined to 
devote his life to the cause of foreign missions and he planned 
to go to Greece. But the insecure health of Mrs. Boise pre- 
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vented the carrying out of this cherished purpose. The firmness 
of his Christian character however was not shaken, and he carried 
this same interest with him into his chosen work. In 1850 he 
was licensed by the First Baptist Church of Providence, R. I., 
and ordained in Ann Arbor, Mich., in September, 1864. The 
simplicity and genuineness of his Christian character, especially 
at Morgan Park, were very impressive. The most helpful words 
spoken by him in his class room, aside from the critical render- 
ing of the Greek, were paragraphs and lines out of his own 
Christian experience. In conducting the chapel services we can 
all recall his use of the Greek New Testament, and his transla- 
tions made with an earnestness only intensified by his tremulous 
tone of voice. Among his favorite hymns were " When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross," and ''All the Way my Saviour Leads me." 
Christian truth tempered his character and made it impressive 
and expressive to everyone. Kindly, affectionate and sympa- 
thetic, Dr. Boise revealed to his friends the most beautiful results 
of a simple, childlike trust in Jesus Christ. 

Thus the teacher, the scholar, the educator, the man, the 
Christian — all harmonized in one noble character — in simple sin- 
cerity and true magnanimity, spent his life and sowed his seed 
on the soil of his age that we all and future generations may 
reap the richer harvest. 



